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AN ACCOUNT OF THE STATE PRtSONj 
OR PENITENTIARV-HOBSE rN HEW- 
VORK, BY ONE OF THE tNSPf CTORS 
OF THE PRISON. 

Description of the Edifice, Workshops, 
Cells, ^c. 

' i 'HE prison, of which it is pro-. 
•*■ posed to give an account^ is situ- 
ated on the east bank of the river, 
ijudson, about two miles I'roro the 
City Hall It was begun in the sum- 
mer of \196, and finished in 1797. 
The building.^ and courts comprise 
four acres of ground. A more plea- 
sant, airy, and salubrious spot could 
Bot have been selected in th^ vici- 
nity of New- York. The west front 
overlooks the riven >oto which a 
spacious and convenient wharf has 
been extended' beyond the prison 
wail. The upper apartments com- 
inand an extensive view of the city, 
harbour, islands, and the adjacent, 
country. The principal front is on 
Greenwich-street, the centre of which 
is projected and surmounted by a 
pe<lim<enl : there is a corresponding 
projection and pediment in the west 
front. The whole length of the 
from is 204 feet, from each end of 
which projects a wing extending 
towards thfe river, and from them 
spring two other wtegs in the same 
direction, of less extent. There are 
two stories above the basement, each 
fifteen feet high. The roof is co- 
vered with slate* and the pediment 
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is crowned with a handsome cupola. 
The walls are composed of free- 
stone. The whole fabric is of the 
Doric order, and contains fifty-four 
rooms, twelve feet by eighteeoi for 
pri.^bners, sufficient for the accom- 
modation of eight persons in each. 
In the north wing is a large room 
with gallevies, neatly finished for a 
place of worst.ip. The apartments 
in the centre of the edifice are ap- 
propriated to the use of the keep- 
er and his family. 

The *vomen are confined in the 
north wing of the prison, on the 
ground floor, and have a court yard 
entirely distinct from that of the 
men. 

Had the rooms for the pMsoners 
been so constructed as that each 
should lodge but one person, tlia 
chance of their corrupting each other 
Would have been diminished, and 
escapes would have been more diffi- 
cult. The prisim need not, in that 
case, have been made so strong or ex- 
pensive. Absolute reliance ought 
not to be plaoed on the strength of 
any prison, let their walls be ever 
so well constructed. Nothing will 
probably prevent escapes but the 
anremitting vigilance of the keepers, 
and a strict watch day and night. 

At the end of each wing, and 
adjoining them, is a building of stone 
for solitary cells. Each building 
contains seven cells. The cells are 
eight feet long, six feet wide, and 
fourteen feet high : the windows are 
eight feet from the floor. It woul4 
Aa 
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have been more secure if all the 
cell* and the I'oonis in the wings 
adjuining had communicated with 
oue and the same passagt; ; since the 
same person who watched the wings 
might at the same time bare attend" 
ed to the cells. It was, propaWy, 
owing to this defect, that the escapes 
were made from the cells', which 
might have been prevented by a 
suitable watch. 

Parallel to the front, along the 
fear of the yard, is a building of 
brick, two hundred feet in length, 
and twenty feet in breadth, two sto- 
ries high, which contains all the 
work-shops. In the interior court 
are two pumps with excellent water, 
aljd a large basin supplied with wa- 
ter from the. river, in which the pri- 
soners frequently bathe during the 
^varm season, for the purpose of clean- 
liness and health. 

The whole is surrounded by a wail 
of stone twenty-three feet high on 
the river side, and fourteen feet high 
in front, extending in length on one 
side five hundred feet, and in breadth 
two hundred and seventy-nine feet. 

'I'he north side of this enclosure 
is allotted to keep fuel, and niateri- 
alsforthe use of the prison. The area 
on the south side is appropriated 
to a garden, which is in excellent 
order, and produces all ihe vegetables 
wanted for the use of the prison, the 
keeper and his family. 

Of the Inspectors. 
There »re seven inspectors of the 
prison> appointed by the governor 
and council, dujring pleasure" They 
are required by law to meet onCe at 
least in every month. They meet 
once in each week to consult on the 
affairs of the prison ; and, monthly 
two of their number are selected as 
visitors. The jersons thus designat- 
ed' most visit the prison once in each 
week, during the recess of the board 
of inspectors. It u their duty to 



inquire into and inspect the general 
state of the prison ; to see tbat Ihe 
keepers ai-e attentive and faithful "in 
the discharge of their several du- 
ties ; that cleanliness; decency, sftid 
order are every where maintained ; 
that the - prisoners are treated with 
justice and humiioity : to listen to 
their complaintsand communications; 
to admonish the bad, applaud the 
good, and encourage all to amend- 
ment and reformation ; and to give 
them such advice as may awaken 
virtuous sensibility, and promote 
their moral and religioils improve- 
ment. 

This occasional intercourse, in 
which the prisoners discover in their 
visitors the features of benovolence, 
not the contemptuous frowns of an 
unfeeling tyrant, has a tendency tir 
encourage the well-disposed, "and 
Soften the hearts of such as are 
grown obdurate by reiterated crimes. 
While it represses the ferocious in- 
solence of the hardened offender, it 
tranquilizes the tumultuous feelings 
of despair; and instead of gloomy 
indifleienee, depression, and con- 
tempt, excites emotions of hope and 
fear, attention and respect, which 
prepare the mind to receive im- 
pressions favourable to future a- 
mendment. 

The inspectors, with the judges of 
the supreme court, or any two of 
them, the mayor and record«ir of the 
city of New- York, the attorney ge- 
neral, and assistant attorney, gene- 
ral, are empowered to make regn- 
lations for the internal government 
and management of.the prison. And 
the governor, lieutenant-governor, 
chancellor, and such ministers of the 
gospel, residing. in the city, as have 
the charge of churches or con- 
gregations, are also allowed to visit 
and examine the prison at their plea- 
.sure Every day either the visiting 
inspectors, the agent, who is also an 
inspector, or some of the board uut 
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on duty, and others occasionall}', 
visit the prison. In the second week 
of the terms of April and July, 
u'hen the. supreme court is lield in 
the city, visitations are made by the 
judges, whoinquire into the state and 
progress of the establishment. 

And it is a circumstance , not less 
honourable to tiiem than evinciye 
of the soundness of the principles 
of the institution, that they have hi- 
therto been its zealous friends, and 
disposed (o promote its success by 
their countenance and advice. Their 
situation, while it renders them fa- 
miliar vi-iih criminals, and enables 
them to decide with greater certain- 
ty on the operation of human pu- 
jiishraents, is also favourable to those 
habits of deliberation and enlighten- 
ed ,foresiglit, so necessary in pro- 
nouncing on the wisdom or success 
of new experiments in the system of 
penal laws. 

With this system of visitation and 
inspection, it is hardly possible that 
abuses and corruptions should creep 
iato the administration of the 
prison, or should they arise, they 
fL-annot be Ipng unnotic(:d or unre- 
formed. 

The inspectors, or the agent pur- 
chase all the articles required for 
tfeeuseofthe prison, the rav? mate- 
rials for manufacture, atiri the tools 
and impleojenis necessary in the se- 
veral occupations. A regular account 
of^U these purchases is kept, and, 
annually, a report is made by the 
inspectors to the legislature of the 
condition of the prisop, the number 
and description of ilip convicts re- 
ceived during the year, discharged, 
aijd remaining in cotdinemeut ; an 
accotint. of the sums expended for 
the niaintenance of the prisoners, 
fdr raiv niaierials, tools, &c. and of 
tlie monies received . from the state, 
and arising from the sale of the nia- 
nufap'tured articles. 

No salaries are paid to tlie inspec- 



tors. Actuated by principles of be- 
nevolence, and a love of justice and 
humanity, they have ofter^d their 
voluntary contribution of their, ser- 
vices. They have sought no other 
recompense than those feelings wUicIt 
accompany the exertions of good 
men- for the benefit of society. 

The AGENT appointed to purchase 
cloathing and materials, and for the 
disposal of the manufactured articles, 
is allowed a salary of fifteen hun- 
dred dollars a year. As the nature 
of his office leads him daily to 
the prison, he ought to be selected: 
from the board of inspectors ; other- 
wise, as it is necessary that one of 
the inspectors should attend at the 
prison every day, that he may be in- 
titnately acquainted with its con- 
cerns, and ready to advise and di- 
rect in a variety of things which 
should not be left entirely to the 
keeper, another salary would be re- 
quisite as a compensation for this 
extraordinary service. As this is 
now performed by an agent who 
is also an inspector, a consiileiabie 
sum is annually saved. 

The inspectors have a clerk, who 
resides at the prison, and is allowed 
five hundred dollars a year. Hie 
transcribes the minutes and orders 
of the board ; and, in books provid- 
ed for that purpose, enters the names 
of the prisoners received and dis- 
charged ; keeps an account of the 
labour performed by each prisoner, 
and charges him with his cloathing 
and diet : and also an account of ar- 
ticles brought into the prison for ihe 
niaintenance of the convicts, and for 
the purpose of being manufactured. 

When a prisoner is dismissed from 
confinement, his account is made out 
and laid before the inspectors ; and 
his i)ame, with a description of his 
person, and the mpde of life he in- 
tends to pursyp, is transmitted to the 
police magistrates. 

Though, in the commencement of 
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this establishment, persons have been 
found willing to undertake the gra- 
tuitous management of its concerns 
as inspectors; yet some may iraa^ 
gine, that without the inducement 
of considerable salaries, or the usual 
motives of interest, it will be- diffi- 
cult hereafter to obtain a competent 
number qualified for the execution 
of such an office. It cannot be de- 
nied, that the efficacy and success 
of this new experiment in penal 
law, will, in a great degree, depend 
upon the board of .inspectors ; but 
it is highly probable, that in a city 
so populous as New-York, men may 
always be found, endued with that 
benevolence and zeal which such a 
cause demands, who will be ready 
to devote gratuitously a portion of 
their time and talents to a service fo 
honourable to them, and beneficial 
to the community. 

The entire custody of the prison 
and the convicts is committed by 
l^w to the inspectors, who are nu- 
thorized.to appoint and remove the 
keepers i^t tbeir pleasure. 

Of the Keeper, an4 his 4ssist<ints. 

The principal keeper is obliged 
to take an oath or affirmation for 
the faithful f:xecution of liis office, 
and to give security foi the perfor- 
nianc^ of the duties required of 
hinii He is allowed a salary of 
eight hundred and scventy-(ive doir 
lars a } ear, with his board, and the 
nece^-i^ry apartments for himself 
and his family in the prison ; but 
no 'fees or peiquisities of any kind 
is he permitted, on any account, to 
receive. 

It is of the highest importance, 
that ao officer on whom the safety 
of the prison, and the success of the 
institution, so essentially depend, 
sjiould be a person of respectability, 
and endued with qualities adaptid 
tQ .so di^cult and arduous a duty. 
A .Talar^v, therefore, ought to be 



given, in some degree, proportioned 
to the great care and responsibility 
attached to the office, and which 
may command the services of ^ suit- 
able character. By a competent 
and fixed salary, white ffees and the 
prices of indulgences of any kind 
are strictly prohibited, all tempta- 
tions to extortion and abuse, so fre- 
quent and enormous in the prisons 
of other countries, are entirely pre-? 
vented. 

A keeper should be a person of 
sound understanding, quick discern-, 
ment, and ready apprehension ; of 
a temper, cool, equable and dispasi 
sionate ; with a heart warmed by 
the feelings of benevolence, but 
firm and resolute; of manners dig- 
nified and commanding, yet mild 
and conciliating ; a lover of tem- 
perance, decency, ahd order; nei-. 
ther resentful, talk;ttive, or familiar; 
but patient, persevering, and dis- 
creet in all his conduct. While the 
unhappy wretches committed to his 
care, and subjected to his power, 
are regarded as susceptible of being 
influenced by their fellow men, and 
capable of reformation, he should 
never treat them with harshness, 
cruelty, or caprice^ nor thwart or 
irritate them in trivial matters ; but 
on all occasions, while he makes, 
himself feared, he should, by a mild 
and temperate behaviour, by visit- 
ing the sick, inquiring into their 
wants, and occasionally supplying 
them with little comf«rts, and speak- 
ing kindly to those at work, endea- 
vour to gain their affection and re- 
spect. Thougli, in order that be 
may be on his guard against tbeip 
machinations, he should consider 
them as wicked and dppraved, capable 
of every atrocity, and ever plotting 
some means of violence and escape ; 
yet he should always be convinced 
of the possibility of their amend-* 
ment, and exert himself in every 
way to promote it. 
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He ought, however, to be prompt 
in punishing every o^ence against 
the rales and orders of the prison, 
and suffer no improprieties of con- 
tact to pass 'Without animadversion ; 
for the slighest negligence in this 
respect, might lead to greater of- 
fences, and be attended with serious 
consequences. In the infliction of 
punishment, he should be calm and 
inflexible, without .anger, so that 
b6 may convince the offender, that 
he acts — not from passion or ven- 
geance, but from justice. 

He should frequently visit every 
part of the prison, the work-shops, 
kitchen, hospital, &c. that he may 
detect any irregularities which may 
be committed. 

No keeper or assistant-keeper is per- 
mitted to strike a prisoner. If he is 
a person of good understanding, he 
will perceive how much hi* influence 
ij)ust be diminished by any indul- 
gence of anger, and must be content 
with the sober exercise of the power 
entrusted to him.* 

At each weekly meetiitg of the 
inspectors, the keeper presents a 
written report specifying the num- 
ber of convicts in the prison, and 
their various employments i how 
many have been received of dis- 
(iharged ; the number of the sick, 
«nd of those who are confined in the 
solitary-cells; and, in general, all 
the occurrences which have taken 
place in the prison, since the last 
meeting of the inspectors. 

The number of assistant-keepers, 
at present, consist of twelve, who 

i. - I ' -'" I : ■ " =g 

* *' Prisoners are made desperate by the 
profaneoess, violent hasty tempers, in- 
humanity, and ill-usage of their keepers. 
That convicts cannot be governed is cer- 
tainly erroneous :— the most desperate may 
generally be managed by exercising a 
calm, quiet, and steady mode of conduct, 
•nd, when they behave well, with great 
kindness aAd humanity; and when sick, 
let them |)e treaty vritn tenderness." 
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are allowed each a salary of tvro- 
hundred and fifty dollars a year, 
with diet, lodginsr, and wasftin?. 
Une of the assistants is designated 
by the inspectors as a deputy keep- 
er, who in case of Vacancy in the 
office of principal keeper, is invest- 
ed with all his powers, and is to ex- 
ecute all his duties, and is allowed a 
salary of four hundred dollars a 
year. The deputy keeper delivers 
all the clothes to the prisoners, has 
the charge of all the hoasehold fur- 
niture, provisions, &c. daily inspects 
the gratings of the windows, the 
walls, floors, &c. to see if any at- 
temps.have been made to escape. 

The assistant keepers have sepa- 
rate stations assigned them, and keep 
alternate waich during the night. 
It is their peculiar duty to see that all 
the orders and regulations respecting 
the prison are strictly observedi 
that all the apartments, Ijall*. *c. 
are kept clean ; that the men are 
attentive to their respective occupa- 
tions ; and that no noise, swesiring:, 
indecent language, or disturbance, is 
permitted la case of any disbeba* 
viour, however trifling, they must 
take the offenders, \^ithout delay or 
contention, to the keeper for the 
purpose of being sent to the solitary 
cells, if be shall be thought to de- 
serve punishment. 

As thdiprisoners are punished for 
indecent language andmisBehaviour, 
it is essential that the keeper and his 
assistants should v;hully abstain tirunt 
every impropriety of speech and 
conduct; for it is in rain to expect; 
good manners in the convicts, when 
those who are set over them eichibit 
examples of the very vices they are 
required to chastise and correct. 

The inspectors are careful to in- 
form those who are appointed keep- 
ers, that, should they be found guil- 
ty of those vicious practices, they- 
shall be dismissed. It is difliet]tt to 
find keepers of sufficient zeal to adi 
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monish the prisoners against such 
condact, or ^o punish them when 
guilty. When, however, their ne- 
gligence or connivance is discoveied, 
they are sure to be discharged. 

The assistant keepers, who also 
perform the dutjesof turnkeys, are 
without arms of any kind, since no 
punishment is allowed to be inflicted, 
except solitary confinement. In the 
selection of assistant keepers, great 
care is taken to employ those only 
wlio are temperate, vigilant, and 
faithful, and who will set no example 
of that iifegularity, indecency, or 
misconduct, which is so strictly pro- 
hibited, in the prison. 

In consequence of some escapes, 
the legislature atthe last sessions au- 
thorised the governor, or the per- 
son administering the government, 
to raise a guard, to be called "The 
state-prison guard " It is under the 
sole direction of the mayor of the 
city of New- York, and is to obey all 
his orders and regulations for guard- 
ing the prison, or arresting those 
who may escape. 

The .annual ex^peuse. of this guard 
will be about seven thousand dollars. 
Though the security of the prison is 
of the highest consequence, since the 
efficacy of mild punishments de- 
pends on their certainty, yet it is 
probable, that an increase of <t num- 
ber of keepers, and a more perfect m\ 
rangemeut of them, would have been 
equally eflectual io that security, 
and would create not half the std- 
ditional expense of the present guard. 

The distance of the prison from 
the thickly inhabited parts of the 
city, is a circumstance which at pre- 
sent renders escapes more easily to 
be effected. Considering the rapid 
increase of Kew-York, for the last 
ten years, it is probable that in dou- 
ble that portion of time, the state- 
prison will be the middle point of 
the, western part of the city, and be 
environed with well-built streets. 



In that event, and wiith the aid of a 
more perfect experience, it is ex- 
pected that the prison may be ren- 
dered more secure, and the present 
additional expense saved. 

But should this expectation never 
be realized, the advantage which 
must result from the community from 
the certainty of punishment in the 
perfect security of the prison, must, 
in the mind of every considerate 
person, far outweigh the circum.* 
stance of the expense of ati increased 
number of keepers, which, after all, 
may possibly be defrayed out of the 
profits arising from the labour of the 
convicts themselves* 

Of the prisoners ; their general treat- 
ment, occupations, dress, diet, and 
means of reformation. 
When a convict is first, received 
into the prison, he is put into a roon), 
appropriated solely to that use, wheie 
he is immediately stripped of all his 
clothes, and obliged to wash and' 
clean himself. He is then dressfd 
in a new shirt, trowsers, jacket, shoes 
and stockings, the uniform of the 
prison. He is then asked what kind, 
of work he is fitted to perform, or is 
inclined to undertake ; and the next 
day commences his course of labour.' 
If the prisoner is ignorant of any of: 
the branches of industry establish-- 
ed'in the prison, which is generally" 
the, case, or refuses to select any, 
the keeper decides, and be is coni-' 
polled to learn of those who are al- 
ready skilled in the particular ma* 
nufacture, to which he is apprentic- 
ed. His name, crime, time of cop- 
viciion, and sentenpe, with a descrip- 
tion of his person, are entered in i^ 
book ; and the inspectors collect all 
the information that can be obtain- 
ed of his former character and course 
of life, ihe circumstances attending 
his trial, and evidence of his guilt, 
or whatever hiay enable Iheiii to" 
foraV a judgment of the degree of his 
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<lepravity. This previous knowledge conviction, is not now inflicted of 

is necessary to guide them in their course, but is left to be imposed by 

ti:eatmentof the prisoner during his the inspectors on such only as are 

confinement J and to prevent a pre- otherwise refractory and incorrigible, 

mature or mistalcen indulgence or se- Emptoijment.-^lwo years elapsed' 

verity towards him. after the prison \^as opened for the 

The well-behaved are allowed once reception of convicts, before the ou- 

in three months to see their wives ter walls were built, and the work^ 

and connections in the presence of shops completed,, so as employment 

a keeper. could be tb.und far all. The first 

The keeper is empowered to pu- kind of labour introduced was the 

nisli the convicts for assaults, pro- manufacture of shoes and boots, 

tane cursing and swearing, indecent Under the instruction of a prisoner 

behaviour, idleness or negligence in sentehced fot life, who was a skilful 

work, wilful mismanagement, or dis- shoemaker, it was matter of s'ur- 

obedience to lawful orders. This pu- prise to observe with how much ra-» 

nishment consists in the confinement pidity those who were before wholly 

of the offender to one of the solitary ignorant of the trade, learned to be- 

celis, and feeding hini on bread and come excellent woikmen. On ac- 

water onlyj for such time as any two count of their seUantary occupation, 

of the inspectors may think ne- they are allowed occasinnally to walk 

cessary and reasonable. The form ia the court-yard for the benefit of 

of these cells has already been des- air; and if their health is materially 

Cribed. The convict who is sent to aftiscted by silting at the work-bench, 

them for misbehavior or contumacy they are transferred to some more 

is allowed neither bed nor seat ; and active employment, 

the windows is so high that he can Working in iron, as blacksmiths, 

neither see nor converse vvith any and cutting nails, aflbid employment 

person. Surrounded with naked to a considerable number. These, 

walls, be is left in solitude to rumi- with the carpenters, weavers, coop- 

riate at leisure, without any external ers, taylors, &c. perform their se- 

o'bject to engage his attention or a- veral labo.urs in the shops, in the rear 

inuse his senses. In this situation, of the great court, which are erected 

vi-ith his thoughts continually direct- for that purpose. One of thecon- 

ed to his present condition and past victs,of the best churacter and well 

conduct, he may sooner or later per- qualified, is elected to superintend 

ceive the wickedness and folly of his each of those nianulactures. 

former course of life, feel the bitter lu^ i ; ^ • < 

,. ;, ,. , 1 he brunches of industni at present 

panes ol remorse, and be disposed to ^ , i ,; i a j , i -^ "/^/«rnj 

C.. ° , ■ ' establii,hea, and the numher of mm art' 

future amendment. . i .i •' 

.<..,..., . , ploi/eil, are. 

At first, the judges, in some in- „. , 

stances, exercised the power given Shoemakers 96 

,1 1 ^L. I r '^. • * . Gutting out adoes, 5 

them by the law, of sentencing the Binding do g 

convicts to solitary confiiieraeut as a " , . jgg 

punishment for the crimes they had Cutiins nails i4 

comniitted; but, afterwards, this' was Heading Uoi 40 

thought to be needlessly severe ; „, , • . ^* 

and as the state was thereby depriv- AaendTif ^il dieV t 

ed of the benefit of their labour, Filing dt?.."*'....'.!!'."!.."!!.".'." 3 

that piinishihent, though it may make Grinding do-......!!!...!!!.... e 

apart of ihe sentence which foilows Drilling do a 
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Carpenters 6 of this compensation, the inspectors 

Taylors, 6 take into consideration the character 

Stocking-wravers, 2 of the person before his conviction, 

S^n/*^"^"*^"' 15 his behaviour during confinement. 

Weavers'...'.."....."."........, 5 *^* general disposition he has ma- 
Gardeners, 2 nifesied, and the quantity of labour 

Common labourers, 8 he has performed. If, on the whole. 

Cooks, 7 it appears probable that he may make 

Waiters.......... , 4 a bad use of the money, they give 

Do. .n the halls................. 8 him one or two dollars only, though 

Supermtendantsofkitchen.&c. 1 ■ , j ■' • i i*^ 

S^X^i '_. I he may have earned a considerable 

__ sum. If, on the contrary, his ha- 

251 bits appear to be such as to induce 

,„,,,. , ,, , , , a belief that he will make a good 

All the hnen and woollen-cloth and ^^^ ^^ ^ ^ ^ ^^ ;, ^f^^^^ 

stockings, tor the use of the con- gj j,jjjj 

victs, are manufactured by them. jh^ "inspectors having, in several 
It is highly necessary that -the instances, been deceived in the sub- 
convicts should be kept sulhc.ently „t ^^^j^^j ^f ^^^^ ^,^^ 
close to their work, so as to fulfil mjsed to do well, have, of late, a- 
llieend of their punish uient, which j jg^ ;„ ^^^^ ^,^3 j^e following 
suDjects them to hard labour. It is ^ale : on the discharge of a prisoner 
to this they ave senU:nce( , and if ^ho appears meritorious, a trifling 
nsorously enlorced, it will tend to gu^ ;, given him, and a promise ia 
preverit those who are discharged ^..jti^ by the inspectors to iiay 
^s well as others, from the commis- hi,n the residue of such sum as is a- 
.^lon of crimes. For while one ob- greed upon; provided, that at the 
ject IS pursued, another must not be expiration of three months after his 
toigotten. While the punishment discharge, he shall produce a certi- 
operales tovvards the amendment of fie ate, signed by creditable citizens, 
the criminal, it should by its ex. ^t> iht satisfaction of the inspectors, 
ample produce a salutary dread on that he has, during that pjjriod, be- 
the minds of others. ^afed orderly, soberly, and in- 
Each convict is charged with the dustriously; otherwise the promise 
clolhes furnished him, the expenses to be void. 

of his transportation from the couii- Si me of the assistant keepers o- 
ty in which he was convicted, and versee the difTeient work-shops, and 
fifteen cents a day for his maintain- take care that themen are not re- 
aiice. A clerk, ixho is one of the miss or inattentive to their Work, 
convicts, keeps a daily account o'f All swearing, singing, whistling, idle 
each roan's labour, and makes a or indecent conversation, are strict 
weekly rtlurn thereof to the clerk of ly prohibited t nor are they permitted 
the prison, who enters the same to to leave the workshop where they 
the credit of the prisoner. When are placed. In each ^ork-shop or 
the convict is discharged, his ac- room, these rules, written in con- 
count is made out by the clerk of spicuous and legible characters, are 
the prison, and laid t-jfore the in- hung up, that no person may pretend 
specters, who are authorized by law ignorance of them, 
to trake him such allowance as may. At sun-rise, all the convict.s are 
in their opinion, be proper. In es- called up by the assistant keepers, 
tiiuating the justice or expediency Each room is supplied with a pail of 
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fresh water and a coarse towel, and 
each prisoner ia obliged to wash his 
liands and face. At six o'clock ia 
summer*, they .are summoned to 
their respective occupation^. Two 
assistant-keepers are constantly with- 
in tht prison with the shoie-cnakersj 
and 009 \^ith the women who ar^ 
eiriployed in washing, Spinning, 
sewing, &c. At the hour of eight, 
at the sound of the bell, the assistant 
keeper conducts the meti to theif 
breakfast, prepared in one of the 
Spacious corridors; and tt^ose who 
ivork in the cOurt-yard arti led to a 
large di,ning-raom above the kitchen. 
To prevent any noise or confusion 
about places, each man sits in the 
same place every day. After being 
seated a short time, they commence 
their mi^al at a signal given by the 
keeper. These meals are tAken in si- 
lence, and when all are observed to 
have finished, they are conducted 
by the keepers to their Vespective' 
Stations. The same order is observed 
at dinner and supper; after which 
they are locked up in their several 
apartments. Whea day-light dis- 
appears> a small lamp is lighted in 
«abh room and in the hall$ j and 
then the assistant keepers go on 
watch in the halls, and corndors, 
which command a tiew thfotigh 
grated doors of each apartment : 
ihey walk to and fro during the night, 
dividing the watch between them. 

Two watch-houses are erected ad- 
joining to, and on the outride of the 
walls on the north and south sides, 
^hich overlook the whole interior 
court and work-fihops, and in which 
assistant keepers are Stationed while 
the men are at work. 

The rooms in which i\ik pritoherd 
lemaih during the pight, and ^'hen 
*h6y are not at "wi^rtt, have each a 

* Oa aceotiot dT iht 4i«t«o^ ^t the pri- 
ma from the city, it ^1 not thought prU- 
Sent to permit th« prisoneit to leave thfeil'. 
i«OiBS at an 4aiili^ liouri 
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gratfed window which looks into th^ 
outer court-yard, ind an iron grated 
door opening into the corridor, in 
which are other windows to wards th^ 
interior courts so 'that a free circula- 
tion Of air tan be maintained through 
each dpartment. Eight pergahs arfe 
Confined in each ro'omi and are al- 
lowed four beds, so that two sleep 
in one bed. Their beds are made of 
to*if cloth staffed with straw, which 
is changed once in six Or ei ght weeksj 
and are inclosed in a kind of wooden 
boxes which fold up during the day^ 
This mode of lodging appears objec- 
tionable ; each prisoner ought to have 
a separate bed, consisting of a bed- 
stead of irori, a mattress of hair, or 
of sothe other durable ahd elastic ma- 
terial. Siicb heds would be more 
expensive at &tit, but they would 
last long, and be more' (conducive to 
health. If practicable a less num- 
ber of coiiticts should be put into 
One room. Indeed the separation of 
the ctiminals from each other du- 
ring the night is a matter of so great 
importance, that it is desirable thai 
an immediate improveiiuent should 
be made in this respect; The' roonw 
are swept every day, and washed 
Once a week, as k every Other part 
of the prisOOi which ties, in tlean.* 
lines^, vi'ith any private dwelling 
tinder the management of the most 
notable housewife. All the rooms 
in the prison are Wfhite-washeu tvith 
lime and water twice every year j 
and duf'iiig the summer season the 
rooms are fr«queQtly white-washed 
round the w£ills ^bout four feet high. 
Each apartment is furnished with a 
bible, some religious book^j a night 
table and a box of sand ; lio priso- 
ner is allowed to spit ott the floor. 

Dreis. — The summcir dres? of the 
convicts congi^t^ of a jacket and trow^ 
sers made of linen cloth of a brown 
colour. TKe dress worn in winter is o( 
the satne form and colour," atiil piadcj 
of wobltfen and liuea cloifa. ThM* 
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tlbthesf fere all made in the prison. 
Adi^^ ishiit and trowsers, and in 
tlh'e WTftter, 'stockings, are given to 
tSaHh pWsobef the last day in every 
*e«!k. FJaftncl sKirts are generally 
furnished tfieln, particularly to such 
As 4rfe of a Mr^ak constitution. If a 
cotivktis iBnprisoned a second liine, 
Jieis distingdished by a dress one 
half red and the other half blue. 

Diet. —The food of tlie prisoners 
tisaally consists of a breakfast, made 
of rye burnt ahd prepared like cof- 
fee, sWeetetted with molasses ; and 
bread made of equal portions of rye 
and Indian meal ; a dinner of soup 
composed of oX-heads and offals, 
with potatoes knd bread ; and a sup- 
per consisting of mush (hasty-pud- 
ding) and molasses, or of Indian pud- 
fling and jBoJaisses. The soup some- 
tiBjes consists of pork and peas. FrOm 
the tenth to the sixth month they 
are furnished with potatoes. In the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth months, 
sotip made of clatns, or codfish and 
potatoes, are giten them every other 
day ; as it has been found that a con- 
stant diet of fresh provisions pro- 
duced several disorders during the 
warm season.* 

The inspectors ha*e profited by 
the facts and reasonings, on the im- 
portant sCibjects of food and fuel, 
containedin the essays of Count Rum- 
ford. Audit is with sincere plea- 
sure tKat they are able to state, that 



losophh: reader oil those interesting 
topics. Yet it may be proper to 
observe, that two articles! of food 
not noticed by the count, have been 
introduced into the state prison, and 
which Inerit attention on Account of 
their extreflae cheapness. These are, 
heads of oxen for soup, and rye 
prepared in imitation of coffee., 
No part of beef limkes a soup so 
rich, palatable, and nutritious as the 
head, when properly cooked* Ryc» 
when roasted and prepared in a si- 
milar manner, it iis believed, is much 
more nutritious and healthful than 
coffee. It has been universally re- 
lished by the convicts, who appear 
mnch pleased witfa it, and with their 
sodp. 

Though the abundance of the ar- 
ticles of food in this country may 
render individual less disposed to 
study the ictente of nutrition and the 
'economy of diet and fuel, yet its 
great importance in all public esta- 
blishments for the poor, or for pri- 
soners,, Cannot be too often exhibited. 
Large sums of money now drawn 
from the people in taxes for the poort 
or by dppe^s to their charilj , are 
wasted for want of an enlightened 
system of economy in those to whom 
tiveir distribution is entrusted. By 
diminishing the expense of frfel and 
diet, and giving activity to the pow^ 
ers of industry, every establishroeilt 
of this kind can be made to Support 



the experiinents of that truly phi- itseK; society be thereby relieved 



losophic SiridWnevolent man on the 
economy of ; food, and managenient 
of fire, hSvfc been fully verified in 
the kiKiheii Of the New- Yolk Slate 
Prison. So fully have those objects 
been exhibited by him, that it would 
be needless to repeat what he has so 
^^ell elucidated, or to anticipate the 
fipecorations 6f the curious and phi- 



• for the «alne reason the quantity of 
tnolaates is dnniniehed during the warm 
ttitoAtt &d 1^ 'months. 



from a perpetually increasing bur- 
den, while the moral and physical 
condition of the indigent and vici- 
ous may be greatly improved. 

Fuel.^—VoT near two years after the 
prison was first opened for the re- 
ception of convicts, their food was 
eooked in kettles made of cast iron, 
with *ound bottoms, and' fixed up 
in the ordinary form. The wood *x- 
pendd^inthat mode of cooking for 
iS5 perSons.Gost 2 dollars, 75 cents 
a day. The last year, a person hav 
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ing been fonud who caald construct 
a kitchen on the plan recommended 
by Count Rumtbrd, copper kettles 
with flat bottoms were put np in tlie 
manner directed by the ^ount. By 
this alteration, and, the use pf coals 
instead «>f wood, the expense of fuel 
in cooking for 315- persons was re- 
dpced to 50 cents a day ; or from 22 
mills to 1||| mill each person per 
day. A further saying has been 
made by using fine coals, or pulve- 
rijiing them and mixing theni with 
clay in the form of balls, as recom- 
mended by Rumford ; by which 
means the hne coal which falls 
through the grate, and is ttsualty lost 
with the ashes, is now wholly cott- 
suuied. 

(To he continued- J 



Tt the Pnpritturs of the Bclfatt Maguilu, 

THE foUcfwing accnont of Sin ex- 
cnrsion to Brianstbrd, was writ- 
t^ili by a female friend ofmine, a few 
years ago. As I conceive that It 
■rtiil be acceptable to many of yotir 
readers, 1 request you will have tl»e 
gdodneg to insert it, and oblige 

Yours, &c. A. Z. 
September Slh. 

.Yesterday morning we all set off 
for BriiHisfoi^d at. eight o'plock. We 
travelled through a charmuig coun- 
try, smiling with peace and plenty ; 
the mountains boan<{ing our pros- 
pect on all sides. We paid a . morn- 
ing visit to Mr. Newell, whose house 
is charmingly situated in a valley 
surrounded with many fine full-growa 
trees. A brook runs about one hun- 
dred yards .from the (Joor; and a 
high bank around it, well wooded, 
gives the place, a pretty romantic 
appearance. 

As we travelled on, we bad a good 
v.iew of the Mourne mountains, and 
ehterta.ineid onrseWes with observ- 
ing the diit'ereat aspects each mount 



tain assumed, the farther 5»-e;td vane- 
cd. We could »ee iuto the Deev's- 
rneadow; and the source of the river 
Bann, with Sleive-Muck of glorious 
memory, presented themselves to 
view. As we went along, there wer« 
several pretty seats, and a good deal 
of plantiugVat the foot of a rocky 
TOountain, Longh Islandravey. We 
had a view of the town of Castle- 
wellan, prettily situated among the 
mountains, and enamelled with sonie 
fine groves, and Kilnegaa church, 
at a little distance. 

.The country now bacoQte quite 
wild and mountainous, exhibiting' a 
scene, replete with cfaarnis. We 
were near the foot of SUeve Don* 
ard and Ben-Crum (mountains vi- 
sible from Belfast). A light cloud 
played along the whol& range, shift- 
ing itself from one mountain, to ano- 
ther, in a great variety of shapes, 
and, at last settled on the majestic 
bead of the gre.at Slieve-Donard. 
This mountain, the highest of the 
whole range, and perhaps as high as 
any in the north of Ireland, is calcu- 
lated at 1056 yards perpendicular 
height. On a very near approach 
to this mountain, the contemplation 
produces % very strong impression on 
th« mind, 1 he imagination is .quite 
filled with its stupendous siiee. . ft}y 
whole mind was, for sotne time, 
most pleasingly occupied yrith the 
grandeur and sublimity of the scene. 
On a risiog ground, we could see 
the fine country of Lecalct the ab~ 
bey and gaul of Downpatrick, with 
all the country round, Dandrum bay, 
and some beautifiil points and head- 
lands. We now began to have • view of 
£iirl Rodt:n's park ; one gtep, beauty 
of which is, that it is situated in as 
wild a spot as. the h^nd of nature ever 
formed, at the foot of Slievp-Ponard. 
The planting extendi npw^rds to a? 
bout one third of t()e heiglit, am), 
the sun beaming bright a$ we' 
were contemplating the gcme,'sbow> 



